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was expelled by the fury, or rather by 
the justice of the people ; and it was 
not without a violent struggle, that 
t le civil and military powers of the 
state could restore his authority, and 
gratify his revenue. The messen- 
ger who proclaimed at Alexandria 
the accession of Julian, announced 
the downfall of the Archbishop. 

" George, with two of his obsequi- 
ous ministers. Count Diodorus, and 
Dracontios, masterof the mint, were 
in A.D. 361, ignominiously dragged 
in chains to the public prison. At 
the end of twenty-four days, the pri- 
son was forced open by the rage 
of a superstitious multitude,' impa- 
tient of the tedious forms of judi- 
cial, proceedings, and these ene- 
mies of men expired under their 
cruel insults ; the lifeless bodies of 
the Archbishop and his associates 
were carried in triumph through 
the streets. Their remains were 
thrown into the sea, and the popu- 
lar leaders of the tumult declared 
their resolution to disappoint the de- 
votion of the Christians^ and to inter- 
cept the future honours of these Mar- 
tyrs, vvbo had been punished, like 
their predecessors, by the enemies 
of their religion. The death of the 
Archbishop obliterated the memory 
of his life. The odious stranger, 
disguising every circumstance ' of 
time and place, assumed the mask 
of a martyr, a saint, and a Chri-stian 
hero; and the imfamous George of 
Cappadocia has been tran.sformed 
into the renowned St. Geors^e of Eng- 
land, the patron of arms, of chivalry, 
and of the Garter." 

It surely would not have been 
a loss to the world, if the age of 
chivalry had passed away. But we 
are yet doomed to Hitness a conti- 
nuation of these follies, and permitted 
to indulge but a feeble hope of the 
world soon becoming wiser. 

A BcADER. 



For the Belfast Mmtlilj/ Magazine. 
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HE Retreat at York, an asy- 
lum founded about 16 years 
ago, for the reception of insane 
members of the society of Quakers, 
is an excellent institution, and con- 
ducted upon the best modern plan. 
In pursuing my inquiries respecting 
the economy of bouses destined for 
the reception of lunatics, J pro- 
pose to give a few particulars of 
this establishment. Its funds wer« 
originally raised, (and annual volun- 
tary subscriptions are still neces- 
sary,) by the united contributions of 
a few individuals of a society, whose 
members are not numerous. It 
oould not, therefore be expected, 
that such an asylum could be free- 
ly opened to all sects, when the ap- 
plications from that alone, which 
gave it birth, and which still sup- 
ports it, are too many to be ad- 
mitted. 

The Retreat, a.s it has been called, 
is situated about a mile from the 
city of York, in a most agreeable 
part of the country. The house has 
no appearance of a prison, but rather 
resembles a large rural farm. In 
front there is a large garden, which 
is principally for the use of the kit- 
chen ; but it employs many of the 
patients, and is interspersed with 
borders and beds of flowers, and 
shielded from the north, to which it 
lies, by a plantation of trees and 
shrubs. The building consists of a 
centre and two wings. The former 
3 stories ; the two latter each 2 sto- 
ries high. The whole length is 150 
feet. The south front is walled off 
for walking ground tor the patients, 
and divided into four parts ; two 
for the men, and two for the women. 
The house is capable of accommo- 
dating 60 patients. It is divided 
into wards or galleries, each under 
the inspection of a keeper, who is 
responsible for the conduct of the 
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patients undef his or her care. There 
are 2 men-keepers, and 3 women- 
keepers, who are occasionally assisted 
by the convalescent patients. The 
last report sent to me, informs me, 
that there were 60 patients in the 
house, 24 men, and 36 women. The 
proportion is generally as 2 to 3. 

" The Retreat is distinguished by 
several very striking traits. 

I. No coercion is used, except 
what it necessary to oblige the pa- 
tients to take food, or to keep them 
from doing themselves an injury."* 

The only instruments of coercion, 
are the strait jacket, a leathern belt 
to , tie round the waist, and the 
^irth-web belt. The two former are 
employed to secure the unroiy, 
when able to walk or sit. The belt 
has four straps ; two that confine 
the arras close to the sidles, and two 
the wrists, one above the other J the 
elbows being bent in an easy po- 
sition at right angles, and the fore- 
arms resting on the body. The 
girthweb belt is well contrived to 
restrain the patient when in bed. 
I believe these belts are the invention 
of George Jepson, the superinten- 
dant, who uriites almost every qua- 
lity that can fit a person for the ar- 
duous task, which he has undertaken. 
Mild, but firtn in his deportment, sa- 
gacious and patient in observation, 
he adapts his conduct with admira- 
ble address to the necessity of the 
case, and omits noopporttinity of de- 
ducing a useful practical inference 
from his experience. 



♦ The heads of the several sections ia this 
letter, which are marked with inverted 
commas, have been furnished to me by 
X/indley Murray of York, the enlightened 
Grammaiian, through the medium of my 
friend Samuel Tuke, who has with great 
kindness aided nfy recollection, and increas- 
ed my information, by communicatinj; 
from time to time many interesting par- 
ticulars, which I hope will serve in some 
degree to fill up the outline, given by the 
tormer. 



The peculiarity of this contrivance 
consists in its allowing the patient 
free liberty to turn on either side, 
at the same time that it secures him 
in bed. A figure of the belt has been 
sent to roe, and would perhaps give 
the best idea of it : but as that is 
not easily exhibited in a Magazine, 
I shall attempt a written description. 
I will suppose that a strong loop is 
nailed to the head, and another to 
the foot of the bed-stead. A piece 
of hemp girth-web 5J feet long, 
and 3| inches broad, is placed un- 
der the back of the patient. A lea- 
ther strap, with buckles attached, 
is fastetied to each end. A piece 
of girth-web also cros.«es the other 
about 2 feet long (to lie under the 
shoulders,) If feet, or more from 
the higher end. A leather strap and 
buckle is attached to each extre- 
mity of this piece, in order to buc- 
kle round the arms above the el- 
bows. About a feet frona the lower 
part of the I6ng girth-web, two straps 
with buckles cross each other. These 
are intended to buckle round the 
thighs, above the kiiees, one round 
each thigh. When the long piece 
of girth-web is buckled to the head 
and foot of the bed-stead, and also 
fastened to the body by the means 
described, there is nothing to pre- 
vent a free motion from side to 
side. The strait waistcoat may be 
also used at the same time, if ne- 
cessary. A buckle has been contriv- 
ed that a patient cannot loose., It 
is no small recoiiimendation in fa- 
vour of this belt, that the instrument 
of coercion is not seen by the pa- 
tient. 

Corporal punishment has never 
been permitted in the Retre;at. 

2. " The sound of chains is not 
heard in the house, no terrific appa- 
ratus is exhibited. The patients are 
confined and prevented from hurt- 
ing themselves or others in the inost 
gentle and least offensive inanuer." 
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There are no bars or grates to the 
wiodows. The doors oF the galle- 
ries have neither chains nor bolts. 
The locks have the appearance of 
common locks ; but they are made 
with a spring, and in pushing 
the door, without noise, it shuts as 
■with a key. The window iVames 
dre of cast iron, painted like wood ; 
the squares of glass 7§ inches by 
a. The windows in the lodging 
rooms are boarded up in the inside 
three-fourths of the way, with a flap 
to turn up occasionally, which dark- 
ens the room. 

It is obvious that the whole of 
these arrangements must be at- 
tended with the best consequences. 
The security of the prison is com- 
plete, yet the suspicions ai>d fears, 
and self-importance of the patients 
are not imprudently awakened by 
any objects of systematic restraint. 
Their confinement appears to be 
Tather the effect of chance than of 
a delibei-ate act of authority. 

When coercion can with safety be 
spared, it is of infinite importance to 
make the experiment. 1 was in- 
formed that a patient labouring un- 
der a high degree of maniacal fury, 
was brought into the Retreat, flis 
paroxysms had been so violent, and 
uniuterupted, that for a considerable 
time he was kept constantly chain- 
ed. He arrived at this asylum in 
the evening. By some means, his 
chains nere loosened in removing 
bim from the vehicle, no substitute 
was made use of ; and lie was usher- 
ed into the room, where convales- 
cents were permitted to assemble 
with the governor, free and unen- 
cumbered, lie did not, however, 
attempt any act of irrationality 

Jsext morning the faniily heard 
with surprise of the violent beha- 
viour of their new guest, even 
whilst he was on the journey. From 
this short specimen ui' his conduct, 
the governor resolved to try the efl.t-ct 



of gentle means. Instead of com- 
mitting him to a cell, he was allow- 
ed to remain a parlour patient ; and 
in a very short time was restored to 
his friends, perfectly recovi red ; an 
example to them of the opposite ef- 
fects produced by severity and kind- 
ness. 

3. " As much as may be, they are 
employed in the house, the garden, 
or the grounds 5 and pains arc taken 
to divert the attention from the ma- 
lady or train of ideas with which 
they are afflicted." 

A great part of the business of tlie 
family is done by the patients, who 
are aide to work. Both men and 
women occasionally assist the keep- 
ers. The women knit, sew, make 
beds, sweep the rooms, &c. The 
men are made useful without, par- 
ticularly in the garden, which in 
summer, affords' them a variety of 
employment. Digging has been 
found very serviceable to them. They- 
have occasionally set tasks pre- 
scribed to them in the garden, and a 
number of them work together ; 
but they are always attended by 
some overset r. In the honst, the 
men sometijnes employ themselves 
in works of straw, twigs, and other 
works of ingenuity, according to 
their capacities and inclination. But, 
it is acknowledged that suitable 
modes of engaging the men patients 
still remain a desideratum! 

4. " The patients w'ho>e cases will 
admit of it, often attend religious 
meetings at York, where their be- 
haviour is decent and orderly. They 
are also sometimes taken out of the 
house, to spend part of a day with 
persons who are friends to the in- 
stitution. On these occasions their 
regular and guarded behaviour is 
remarkable, and the* temporary res- 
Uaint put upon themselves, must 
conduce to a salutary habit." 

It has been thought useful to as- 
semble those who are not in a fit 
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state to go abroad, on the first day 
of the week to read to them ; and 
it is singular to observe how very 
quietly they attend to what they 
hear. They have also suitable books 
put into their own hands, and are 
allowed occasionally to write. The 
cleanliness and decency of their ap- 
pearaoce are tnost particularly at- 
tended to. ' 

My friend S. Tuke informs me, 
" that several times in the course of 
the year, aU the patients who are 
any way admissible, are invited by 
the Governess to a general treat or 
feast. This invitation diffuses a ge- 
neral pleasure. They dress up in 
their best clothes, and seem to vie 
with each other in promoting the 
bappifiess of the day. They are 
treated quite in the manner of stran- 
gers, and it seldom happens that any 
of the guests interrupt, by their hal- 
lucination, the good humour and 
hilarity of the occasion." 

5. " The design and regulations 
of the inst'itufcion, are most judici- 
ously executed and supported, by a 
Slated committee, who meet niouth- 
ly ; by occasional female visitors, 
and by two superintendants who re- 
side in the house. A tender con- 
cern for the accommodatitui and wel- 
fare of the patients, pervades these 
diiiiirent branches of the executive 
department ; and thfey have oc- 
casionally hod great satisfaction in 
cot.iemplating the happy fruits of 
their labours. These distinguishing 
features of the institution havo often 
been remarked with pleasure, by 
persons who have examined the in- 
terior of -the house ; but perhaps by 
no person, whose testimony in its 
favour has been so honourable to it, 
as that oi Dr. De la Rive. This me- 
'dical geiuieuian who resides at pre- 
sent at Geneva, travelled some years 
ago through England, to examine, 
»nd make bis observations on the 
economy of institutions for the 
btnefii of insane persons. When 



he came to York he visited the Re- 
treat, saw every part of i., and in- 
spected every thing with great at- 
tention. On taking his leave of the 
superintendant, he expressed himself 
to this effect. " I thank you. Mi. 
Jepson, for your civility and atten- 
tion to me J 1 have visited many in- 
stitutions of this nature ; but 1 al- 
ways left theaj with a heavy heart. 
Yours is the only exception to this 
observation, I leave this place with 
great satisl'action, after having seen 
how much judicious care is taken in 
it to aflord its unfortunate objects 
all the assistance which they can 
possibly receive from such an in. 
stitutioii." 

it may be observed, in general 
terms, that every comfort compati- 
ble with their situation and degree 
of mental disorder is strictly ad- 
ministered, iu respect to'bedding, 
food, and exercise. Their diet is 
rather generous than low. The pa- 
tients generally go to bed about 8, 
and rise about 6 in summerj in sprin" 
and autumn, about 7 ; and in wiut^er 
about s! 

The patients clothes are taken out 
of their rooms every night, when they 
are gone*o bed, and their pockets 
are carefully examined. 

If all the remedies employed in the 
Rt-trtHt, that which has proved most 
uiiiformly successful, both in remov- 
ing extreme depression, and gra- 
dually improving the bodily aud 
mental health, is the warm battj. 
As a general remedy, it may be con- 
sidered inferior to none. Many ca- 
ses of Melancholia have yielded to 
its jwUcious use, that had resisted a 

great variety of other means 

There is also this in its favour, that 
the patients are delighted with ii. 

After all, the moral treatujent of 
the disorder is chiefly aiteudevi to 
in this e.xcellent institution. The 
governor and his wife are indefatiga- 
ble in this branch of their dtuy. 
Ttiey watch with atteatitin every 
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turn of the complaint, and devise 
new means to entertain, to divert, 
and to cherish the glimmering spark 
( f reason. 

In cases of melancholy, it is found 
most material to draw the mind of 
the patient as much as possible from 
the subject of his depression ; and 
hence persuasion and reasoning have 
seldom proved successful, but have 
appeared rather to rivet the false 
ideas more strongly. 

It does not appear that more than one 
in sixty of the cases admitted into the 
Retreat has been produced b\' errone- 
ous religious impressions ; a tole- 
rable proof that Quakerism, bowe- 
»er it may influence the mind in o- 
ther respects, has not a tendency to 
«xalt the fancy to enthusiasm, nor 
10 sink the mind into despair. 

Of seventy ca.ses admitted within 
a few years, 27 were men, 43 wo- 
men ; 51 single, 19 married ; 41. old 
ca-es, 26 recent; 29 weie cured, 
19 died, and 22 remained. 

Of 26 Melancholies — 16 recovered. 

Of 20 recent cases — 20 were cured. 
Thom.^s Hancock. 

London, March 14, lijri. 



For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 

'T'HE Press has long been justly 
considered a most powerful and 
useful engine in the moral, politi- 
cal, and literary worlds. Jn the 
hands of the enthusiastic revolution- 
ist or sectary, it may indeed be made 
to vomit forth fire and flame : but it 
may also be employed to quench the 
kindling flames of .strife and discord, 
and to promote unanimity and peace. 
And in the hands of a free people, it 
always, in its general ett'ect, tends 
to the benefit of the commonwealth 
at large. 

in this paper, I wish to speak of 
its ettects in our humbler cepart- 
ment, as not atjtcting the grai)d in- 
terests of a uatios, but the minor 



concerns of civilized life. It is weli 
known, that the papers of the Spec- 
tator tended to correct many lesser 
follies and absurdities in manners, 
conversation, &c., which could not 
so well have been done by any other 
method of instruction. That publi- 
cation also occasionally aimed with 
great success at higher objects, and 
brought down religion from the 
clouds, to converse with men in the 
humblest spheres of life. 

I would also occasionally claim 
the merit of being a Spectator of men 
and manners. Where 1 see error, 
I would wish to reform itj and when 
I discern room for improvements, 
I would gladly exercise my Specta- 
torial powers, for the benefit of all 
who may be interested in my re- 
marks. "At present, I aim at no 
very sublime object ; yet I flatter 
my.self, I shall, by writing tfiis pa- 
per, merit the gratitude of that va- 
luable race, the witlings and foplings 
of the day. 

A topic which has lately occupied 
some of my attention, is elegance in 
conversation ; and in the way of 
private admonition, I trust my in- 
structions are not without eflect. 
But as my influence this way is 
small, I wish to communicate my re- 
marks, made in the course of my 
Spectatorial walks, through the ex- 
tensive mediiiin of a periodical pub- 
lication. Attend, therefore, I pray 
you, all ve half-fledged birds of pa- 
radise — 1 mean, the gay water-flies 
of conceit and vanity, a friend will 
show you how to soar in conversa- 
tion, above the ordinary race of mor- 
tals, and to spurn the beaten path» 
in which vulgar souls delight lo 
tread I 

There are to be met with in so- 
ciety, who figure well in conversa- 
tion, from their possessing a rich 
fund of useful knowledge, and a 
noble simplicity and elegance in ex- 
pressing their sentiments. The ex- 
ample of sach persons n, no doubt, 



